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THE YOGA SYSTEM OF MENTAL CONCENTRATION AND 
RELIGIOUS MYSTICISM 


: enn appeared for the first time in 1914 a complete English 

translation of the most important of the Yoga systems, the 
Yoga of Patanjali.1 To the student of the psychology of religion, 
this was an irresistible invitation to become acquainted with Hindoo 
religious mysticism in its most definite form. 

To characterize Yoga as a system of philosophy or of ethics would 
be misleading. Its more direct analogy is with our manuals of re- 
ligious worship; for its central purpose, like that of our books of 
devotion, is to teach the way to salvation. But, as one would expect, 
its practical directions are imbedded in!a fanciful psychology and 
unnecessary metaphysics. 

The Yoga of Patanjali consists of 195 rules which, if stated with- 
out comments, could be printed in the space of a dozen pages. They 
are, however, far from clear to the European reader, and presum- 
ably little more so to the Hindoo, for they are accompanied by the 
Yoga-Bhasya, a commentary much longer than the text, and by still 
more extensive explanations due to Vacaspatimicra. According to 
the translator, the rules were written between a.p. 650 and A.D. 
850. The treatise is divided into four books: Concentration, Means 
of Attainment, Supernormal Powers, and Isolation. The first two 
treat in the main of the means or methods of attaining the perfect 
state, and the last two describe chiefly that which is to be attained; 
but one should not look for a strict logical arrangement of parts. 

The Initial Propositions.—Life is evil and death is merely the be- 
ginning of another painful existence—such is the double proposition 
upon which Yoga and, of course, Buddhistic philosophy in general, 
is grounded. The goal is escape from the round of rebirths. So far 
nothing could be clearer. When we pass to the means of deliverance 

1The Yoga-System of Patanjali, or the Ancient Hindoo Doctrine of Con- 
centration of Mind. Tr. by James Haughton Woods. Harvard University Press. 
1914, Cambridge, Mass. Pp. xii-+ 384. 


The word Yoga comes from the same root as the Latin jungo, to unite. The 
aim of the Yogin is to become one with the All. 
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from this inacceptable situation, the text becomes more difficult. We 
must first note the distinction Yoga makes between the ‘‘Self’’ and 
the ‘‘mind-substance’’ or ‘‘thinking-substance,’’ and the respective 
functions it ascribes to them, for the whole scheme of deliverance 
is dependent upon that distinction. 

The Self is ‘‘the power of seeing,’’ and the mind-substance is 
‘*the power by means of which one sees’’ (ii., 6, 20). It would prob- 
ably agree better with our ways of speaking to describe the first as a 
‘‘power’’ and the second as an ‘‘instrument.’’ Without this mind- 
substance the Self would be ‘‘isolated;’’ ¢. e., it would not be con- 
scious of the world, for it is through the activity of the thinking- 
substance that the Self becomes aware of objects, acquires knowl- 
edge (i., 2; ii., 6, 20; ii., 17), and thus enters into relation with the 
world. This entering into relation with the world by means of the 
thinking-substance generates desires and passions and with them 
the sense of personality. Rebirth is a consequence of desire and pas- 
sion. Deliverance can therefore be attained by disconnecting the 
Self from the mind-substance. ‘‘Isolate’’ the Self, make it ‘‘not 
conscious of any object’’ (i., 20), passionless and purposeless, and 
personality will have dwindled away—thus speaks Yoga. 

In certain parts of the book the mere realization of the difference 
that exists between the Self and the mind-substance and of the role 
played by the latter, is said to be enough to bring about the deliv- 
erance of the Self. We read for instance that the fateful error of 
man is the confusion ‘‘ of the power of perceiving’’ with ‘‘the power 
by which one perceives’’ (ii., 6). It is this confusion which gives 
rise to the sense of personality and with it to all human misery. De- 
liverance is therefore said to be obtained when one has become con- 
scious of the distinction between Self and thinking-substance; then 
the Self has ‘‘passed out of relation with the aspects or attributes 
of things, and, enlightened by himself and nothing more, is stainless 
and isolated’’ (ii., 27). But this theory is contradicted by the very 
existence of Yoga, since it is not satisfied to point out the distinction 
between the Self and the thinking-substance but places the main em- 
phasis upon other means of achieving the liberation of the Self. 

The task before the Yogin is, then, the suppression of the activity 
of the mind; in the language of the Sutras, the ‘‘fluctuations of the 
mind-stuff are to be restricted.’’ The classification of these fluc- 
tuations or activities offers one of the many instances of the naiveté 
of Hindoo psychology. Five kinds of fluctuations are enumerated; 
source-of-valid ideas, 7. e., perceptions and verbal communications ; 
misconceptions; predicate relations; sleep; memory (i. 2, 5-11). 
We need not try to puzzle out this analysis of the mind’s activities. 
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That which matters most is fortunately clear enough: the mind-stuff 
is to become quiescent, it is to be permanently in the ‘‘restricted 
state.’’ 

‘*Concentration’’ is the name of the condition of him who has 
entered upon the way to deliverance. In its lower degree it assumes 
the form either of deliberation or of reflection upon any object of 
thought (i., 17-18). At first the mind remains conscious of objects; 
but in the higher stages of concentration it loses that consciousness ; 
objects merge, and there remains only ‘‘subliminal impressions’’ 
(i, 17, 18). Finally the Yogin ‘‘ceases to be conscious of any 
object.’’ 

Hindrances to concentration, and how to overcome them.—There 
are many hindrances to concentration. Yoga divides them in two 
groups. The reason for the separation in two groups is as obscure 
as the reason for the composition of each group. In the first, we 
find ‘‘sickness, languor, doubt, heedlessness, worldliness, erroneous 
perception, failure to attain any stage of concentration, and in- 
stability in the state when attained’’ (i., 30). In the second group 
are put together undifferentiated consciousness (mistaking the im- 
permanent, impure, etc., for the pure, permanent, etc.), the feeling 
of personality, passion, aversion, and the will-to-live (ii. 3). 

In order to overcome these hindrances and attain his goal, the 
Yogin needs every available help. The sutras indicate eight methods 
and devices (ii., 29-55; iii., 1-3)). Five are called indirect (absten- 
tions, observances, postures, regulations-of-the-breath, and with- 
drawal-of-the-senses), and three are called direct aids (fixed atten- 
tion, contemplation, and concentration). 

Some of these aids indicate a concern for ethical perfection— 
the ‘‘abstentions,’’ for instance, which are defined as ‘‘abstinence 
from injury and from falsehood and from theft and from incon- 
tinence and from acceptance of gifts.’’ ‘‘Abstinence from injury 
in which ‘all the other abstentions and observances are rooted.’ ’’ is 
to be understood as ‘‘abstinence from malice towards all living 
creatures in every way and at all times’’ (ii., 30). This is good-will 
expressed negatively. The ‘‘observances’’ also are in part of a gen- 
uine ethical character. Cleanliness is defined both as external, and 
then produced ‘‘by earth or water or the like; and as inner cleanli- 
ness of the mind-stuff’’ (i., 32). The Yogin is enjoined further- 
more ‘‘to cultivate friendliness towards all living beings that have 
reached the experience of happiness; compassion towards those in 
pain ; joy towards those whose character is meritorious.’’ The mind- 
stuff of him who conforms to these prescriptions ‘‘becomes calm; 
and when calm it becomes single-in-intent and reaches the stable 
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state’’ (i., 33). An ethical purpose and practise is not logically de- 
manded by the goal of Yoga; for honesty, friendliness, etc., are ir- 
relevant to one who seeks utter detachment and isolation. The 
coupling of a concern for moral values with a desire for the sup- 
pression of personality is one of the incongruities that betray the 
confusion of thought from which this system suffers. 

The most curious of the physical aids to concentration are the 
‘*postures.’’ A sutra on postures enumerates them thus, ‘‘the lotus- 
posture and the hero-posture and the decent-posture and the mystic- 
diagram and the staff-posture and the posture with the rest and the 
bedstead, the seated curlew and the seated elephant and the seated 
camel, the even arrangement, the stable-and-easy and others of the 
same kind’’ (ii., 46).2 These postures are to be accompanied ‘‘by 
relaxation of effort or by a mental state-of-balance with reference 
to Ananta’’ (ii., 47). In this connection we may remark that re- 
laxation of effort as well as ‘‘concentration’’ of attention plays a 
capital réle in the production of various automatisms and of trance 
states. Relaxation is demanded of the subject for psychoanalysis, 
and it is when the sinner despairs of reforming himself by his own 
endeavors and surrenders to the will of God that salvation comes. 


In the production of hypnosis one or the other of these expressions, 
or both, are used to describe the attitude to be assumed by the 
subject. 

The physical helps to concentration include mortifications, fasts 
and other ascetic practises; but the one most insisted upon after the 
postures is perhaps the control of the breath. It is secured, we are 


2 Pictures of these postures are given in Richard Schmidt’s Fakire und 
Fakirthum. 

I draw the following passage from the Bhagavadgita. 

‘*A devotee should constantly devote his Self to abstraction, remaining in 
a secret place . .. fixing his seat firmly in a clean place, not too high nor too low, 
and covered over with a sheet of cloth, a deerskin and blades of Kusa grass—and 
there seated on that seat, fixing his mind exclusively on one point, with the 
workings of the mind and senses restrained, he should practise devotion for 
purity of Self. Holding his body, head and neck even and unmoved, remaining 
steady, looking at the tip of his own nose, and not looking about in all directions, 
with a tranquil self, devoid of fear, and adhering to the rules of Brahmakarins, 
he should restrain his mind and concentrate it on me [the Deity], as his final 
goal. Thus constantly devoting his Self to abstraction, a devotee whose mind 
is restrained, attains that tranquillity which culminates in final emancipation and 
assimilation with me.’’ Elsewhere the devotee is directed to exclude from his 
mind ‘‘external objects, concentrate the visual power between the brows, and 
making the upward and downward life-breaths even, confining their movements 
‘‘within the nose.’’? In another place, he is directed to repeat the single syllable 
‘‘om,’’ a mystical formula for Brahma. Max Miiller, Sacred Books of the East, 
Vol. VIII., Chapters V. and VI., pp. 68-69, 66-67. 
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told, together with the attainment of ‘‘stable’’ postures (ii., 49). 
There are no less than four kinds of breath control: ‘‘it is external 
in case there is no flow of breath after expiration; it is internal in 
ease there is no flow of breath after inspiration; it is the third or 
suppressed in case there is no flow of either kind’’ (ii., 50). The 
puerile subtleties into which sutras and commentaries enter in this 
connection can not interest us. We need note merely that the fourth 
and perfect control of the breath involves the total suppression of 
the passage of air to and from the lungs. Since death would speedily 
supervene should this be realized, we must suppose that the Yogin, 
in consequence of the bodily and mental attitude he assumes, is de- 
ceived into the belief that breathing is totally suspended. That he 
suffers many illusions and hallucinations there can not be any 
doubt. But why this unnatural behavior? Because in restraint of 
breath, ‘‘the central organ’’ becomes fit for fixed attention, and 
complete mastery of the organs is attained (ii., 53, 55); 7. e., the 
sense organs are ‘‘restricted,’’ their activity ceases, and that, as we 
know, is a step towards complete disinterestedness and passion- 
lessness. 

In Christian mysticism, absorption in the adorable personality 
of God or Christ or of one of the saints, is a recognized method of 
ascending the ‘‘ladder’’ that leads to ecstasy. A corresponding 
practise is found in the Yoga system; it is the ‘‘devotion of the 
Ievara’’ (i., 23). That being is not easy to describe. He is a ‘‘spe- 
cial kind of Self,’’ never in the bondage of time, space, and matter, 
‘at all times whatsoever liberated’’ (i., 24); in him ‘‘the germ of 
the omniscient is at its utmost excellence’’ (i., 25) ; he is the Teacher 
of the Primal Sages (i., 26). This exalted Being is represented by 
the mystic syllable which, when reflected upon and many times re- 
peated brings the mind-stuff to rest in the One Exalted (i., 28).° 

The use of drugs is not recommended in the Yoga of Patanjali; 
it is, however, mentioned and acknowledged as available and legit- 
imate. Book IV. opens with this sutra, ‘‘Perfections proceed from 
birth or from drugs or from spells or from self-castigation or from 
eoncentration’’ (IV., 1). The commentary says that ‘‘agelessness 
and deathlessness and the other perfections’’ may be had by the use 
of an elixir-of-life. This implied recognition of similarity between 
the condition secured by the Yoga-practises and that produced by 
drugs is too significant to be overlooked by the student of the mys- 
tical ecstasy. 

3It is to be noted that in the explanation of this sutra, ‘‘reflection’’ is de- 
fined as ‘‘an absorption in the mind again and again’’ (i. 28). We are there- 


fore to understand by ‘‘reflection’’ in this connection, not that which is ordi- 
narily meant by it, but rather the opposite. 
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Results——The ultimate end is, we already know, the separation 
of the Self from every object of sense or thought, the suppression of 
all desire and passion, and the consequent elimination of personality. 
But just as Christian worship offers secondary attractions of an 
esthetic, social, or even grossly utilitarian nature, so among the 
Hindoos, the desire to pursue the goal is greatly assisted by many 
real or imaginary advantages that accrue to the faithful Yogin. 
Each practise has its reward. Postures render the Yogin unassail- 
able ‘‘by the extremes, by cold and heat and other extremes’’ (ii., 
48). Self-castigation brings perfection of the body, such as hearing 
and seeing at a distance’’ (ii., 43). As a result of concentration 
upon muscular powers, there arises strength like that of the ele- 
phant; as the result of concentration upon the sun, there arises an 
intuitive knowledge of the cosmic spaces. Concentration upon the 
‘‘wheel of the navel’’ brings ‘‘intuitive knowledge of the arrange- 
ment of the body”’ (iii., 29) ; upon the ‘‘well of the throat,’’ ‘‘cessa- 
tion of hunger and thirst;’’ etc., etc. It would be futile to attempt 
a full enumeration of the marvelous powers promised to the faith- 
ful Yogin, and still more to try to fathom the reason for the con- 
nection affirmed between each practise and its alleged result. If it 
is, at times, natural or logical, it is more frequently a connection 
obviously fanciful in the extreme. 

One of the most alluring of the imaginary claims of Yoga is the 
possession of ‘‘all truth.’’ When the Yogin has ‘‘ceased to be con- 
scious of any object,’’ he is said nevertheless to have gained the in- 
sight by which things are perceived ‘‘as they really are’’ (i., 20). 
He realizes, of course, that this omniscience is not acquired by the 
ordinary way of protracted and systematic intellectual effort. It 
comes to him in the measure in which he discards critical reason and 
surrenders to the ‘‘unconscious:’’ it is when the Yogin has gained 
‘the vision by the flash of insight which does not pass successwely 
through the serial order of the usual process of experience’’ (i., 47) 
that he possesses the ‘‘truth bearing’’ insight (i., 48). What does 
that insight reveal? It reveals ‘‘all that he (the Yogin) desires to 
know in other places and in other bodies and in other times. There- 
after his insight sees into things as they are’’ (ii., 45; comp., iii., 54). 

This is obvious nonsense. The Yogin can not substantiate his 
claim to a knowledge of the thoughts of other persons, of the time of 
his death or of his present and future incarnations; concentration 
upon the moon does not give him an intuitive knowledge of ‘‘the 
arrangement of the stars’’ (iii, 27). A careful reading of Yoga 
discloses, however, that magical omniscience and omnipotence are 
not taken too seriously. After all, the Yogin keeps his eyes first of 
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all on.deliverance from pain. Consider, for instance, this elucidation 
of the nature of ‘‘insight:’’ ‘‘ And in this sense it has been said, ‘as 
the man who has climbed the crag sees those upon the plain below, 
so the man of insight who has risen to the undisturbed calm of in- 
sight, himself escaped from pain, beholds all creatures in their 
pain.’’’ (i, 47). Here the function of ‘‘insight’’ is deliverance 
from pain. That, in truth, is the gross purpose of Yoga and that 
the faithful observers of the sutras obtain. 

The omniscience and omnipotence claimed for the Yogin should 
be placed in parallel with the similar claim made by the users of 
drugs in religious ceremonies. In both instances the claim is an ex- 
pression of yearning for unlimited physical and intellectual powers 
and of an illusory realization of those yearnings, due in one case 
chiefly to persistent concentration of attention, fixedness of bodily 
postures, etc., and in the other, mainly to the action of a drug. Much 
that is enlightening is lost if the experiences and claims of the drug- 
ecstatic and of the Yogin are not remembered by the student of the 
Neo-platonists, of Eckhart, and of the like of them. 

If omniscience and omnipotence are, with the Yogin as with the 
drug-intoxicated, illusory, real advantages are nevertheless secured 
by both. During the early stages of the emptying process the Yogin 
enjoys a sense of unlimited power and the delights of imagination 
freed from the checks of critical reason. Physical pain is allayed 
and, when the trance is sufficiently profound, altogether removed, 
moral pain also vanishes, the dread of sickness and age, the wearisome 
struggle to keep up with the demands of society and of one’s better 
self, the wickedness of duplicity, pride, and hatred, disappear when 
the mind has become concentrated upon an ‘‘objectless content.”’ 
Sensuous raptures so conspicuous in drug ecstasy seem also in some 
measure at least to add their delights to the Yogin’s experience. 
These gains, chiefly perhaps the last one, are responsible for utter- 
ances like this, ‘‘what constitutes the pleasure of love in this world 
and what the supreme pleasure of heaven are both not to be com- 
pared with the sixteenth part of the pleasure of dwindled craving”’ 
(ii, 42). In a similar way do Christian mystics rhapsodize about 
the unutterable delight of ‘‘communion with God.”’ 

But does not this contradict the Yogin’s conception of the final 
state; is unconsciousness, annihilation consonant with enjoyment? 
Obviously not; it is merely consonant with painlessness. This con- 
tradiction in the idea of Nirvana runs through all or most Hindoo 
religious literature. Its existence is not difficult to account for: the 
delights the Yogin finds on his way to unconsciousness, he mistakenly 
ascribes to that final state. Similarly the sufferer who contemplates 
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ultimate deliverance from pain, can hardly refrain from speaking of 
that condition as one of bliss, although, in fact, it is no more than 
absence of suffering. The same confusion appears among Christian 
mystics. 

The Illogical Craving for Moral Perfection Manifested in Yoga.— 
Attention has already been drawn to the very specific directions by 
which the Yoga of Patanjali encourages the practise of social vir- 
tues. Yet the removal of all ethical considerations would leave its 
essential structure unaffected; for, after all, ethical considerations 
have no logical place in a system that aims at the breaking of all 
bonds connecting the individual to the physical and social world. 
If Yoga sets down principles and prescribes rules of intercourse 
with one’s fellows that are not much inferior to the best in Chris- 
tianity, it is probably because those who elaborated this scheme of 
deliverance were after all keenly conscious not only of the presence 
of the evils of existence and of a general desire to escape these evils, 
but also of an ideal of social perfection, the worth of which they 
tacitly acknowledged. 

In the western world, dissatisfaction with this life because of 
physical and moral evils, instead of prompting to self-annihilation 
and the destruction of society, spurred the cravings for self-realiza- 
tion and social perfection, and their gratification was conceived to 
take place in an ideal social order beyond the grave. Is the Hindoo 
so different from the rest of mankind as to seek that which he 
abhors? There is no sufficient reason to think so. After all, he, 
no more than the westerner, gives up the struggle for self-realiza- 
tion. To neither is the mere cessation of effort and extinction a 
really satisfactory solution of the problem of destiny. The Hindoo 
also seeks a victorious end. There must be no ignoble surrender; 
evil has to be overcome before he will consent to enter eternal 
rest. Is not rebirth a scheme to secure by gradual purification 
ultimate triumph over evil and the realization of individual per- 
fection? How senseless would be the prolonged torture of rebirth 
were it not regarded as an instrument of self-realization! What- 
ever its origin may have been, I am tempted to think that that 
belief would have been given up long before Yoga was written, had 
it not served this high purpose in the mind of the believers. 

In this, then, Christianity and Buddhism substantially agree: 
both seek a self-realization that involves moral perfection. But 
beyond this a bifurcation takes place. The Hindoo considers that 
victory over his imperfections entitles him to an honorable dismissal 
from conscious existence. The western mind, on the contrary, re- 
gards the attainment of perfection as a warrant for a blessed and 
endless continuation as a self-conscious being. 
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It is easy to speculate as to the source of this divergence. A dif- 
ference in the strength of certain primary instincts, as that of pug- 
nacity and rivalry, may account for it. But here again the Hindoo 
does not really stand so far apart from the western world as it 
seems. Nirvana is described both as a state of unconsciousness and 
of incomparable bliss. The practical significance of this contradic- 
tion is clear: the Yogin need not, and the average Yogin probably 
does not, seek utter annihilation. That which he anticipates is really 
cessation of suffering and eternal, lethal enjoyment. Is there a very 
important difference between this expectation and that of the Chris- 
tian who seeks the joys of heaven? Probably not. Let it be remem- 
bered in this connection that the idea of the future life, as it is found 
among educated Christians, is so vague that little can be added to 
the descriptive expression ‘‘eternal blessedness.’’ 

Some Results of the Yoga Method.—The final earthly condition 
of the faithful, uncompromising Yogin, as he appears to the un- 
sophisticated observer, does not seem worthy of man’s holiest en- 
deavors. The emaciated, bewildered ascetic, reduced to the dimmest 
spark of life, equally incapable for lack of energy of committing 
good or evil is not a demi-god, but a shrunken caricature of what 
man ought to be—so at least does common-sense pronounce. The 
Yogin, as also the user of drugs, may win partial or total uncon- 
sciousness and, with it, isolation and peace ; so much must be granted. 
But that this peace and isolation have the exalted significance 
attributed to them in the Yoga metaphysics, is quite another matter. 
We know in any case that he is much deceived in the magical powers 
he ascribes to himself. His self-deception, the corresponding self- 
deception of the user of drugs, and we may add of classical Chris- 
tian mystics, constitute one of the most pathetic chapters of human 
history. To aim so high, and to fall so low, is in truth both deep 
tragedy and high comedy. Yet the stupefied Yogin is one of the 
blundering heroes and martyrs who mark the slow progress of 
humanity. 

In this connection, we must not fail to remember that those who 
make the final descent into unconsciousness are fortunately only a 
small fraction of the followers of Yoga. Most of them never reach 
that stage. Similarly, the final round of the ‘‘ladder’’ of the Chris- 
tian mystic is reached only by a few, while millions practise without 
realizing it, and much to the increase of their peace of mind and 
moral energy, the initial steps of meditation and contemplation. 

What features common to the religious drug-intoxication of 
savages, to Yoga, and to the higher forms of mysticism justify their 
classification together under the term mysticism?—The avowed pur- 
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pose of all three is to transcend the limitations of the individual self 
and to achieve some sort of connection with the ‘‘divine.’’ This 
common purpose corresponds to an essential similarity of that which 
actually takes place under the action of drugs, of the Yoga dis- 
cipline, and of Christian mystical methods. They all produce a 
reduction of mental activity that tends to dissociate the individual 
from the world, and thus to liberate him from the pain, the distress, 
and the efforts incidental to ordinary life. Thus, a temporary, if not 
a final deliverance from physical and moral evil is secured. In all 
three, the reduction of mental activity culminates in complete un- 
consciousness. 

A sense of quickened life and of marvelous, unlimited powers, 
present at a certain stage of the drug-ecstasy, of the Yoga ‘‘isola- 
tion,’’ and of the Christian mystical trance, is another common 
result of these different practises. It is true that in order to reach 
the goal set by the Yoga system it is not necessary to secure these 
powers; they appear to belong to an older circle of ideas that have 
survived despite their loss of logical connection with the central 
Yoga ideas, namely the ‘‘isolation’’ of the self from the world and 
absorption in the All. In such a scheme as this, the acquisition of 
magical or divine powers in order to control nature is obviously an 
alien element. If it has remained in Yoga, it is because of the strong 
appeal it makes to human nature. In the religious drug-eestasy 
of the savage, where the thought is not of self-surrender but of in- 
definite enlargement of the self, the acquisition of some part or the 
whole of the powers of the gods is of the very essence of the process. 
In Christian mysticism something similar is logically expected. 

A belief in the acquisition of ‘‘divine’’ knowledge is another 
and the last common trait we need mention. The idea of revelation, 
‘*unutterable’’ revelation, that fills so large a place in theories of 
mysticism, is present in the lower mysticism, in Yoga, and in the 
higher mysticism. But it should be recognized that in these three 
types of mystical practises the emphasis is really placed not on 
knowledge as such, but on knowledge serving as an instrument for 
the enlargement, the perfectionment, or the suppression of the self. 
This fact is often ignored by the philosophers of mysticism. 

What meaning and what practical truth there may be in the as- 
surances and claims of the mystics, are problems demanding for 
their solution the cooperation of the psychologist and the philosopher. 


JAMES H. LEuBA. 
Bryn Mawr COoLugeGeE. 
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A MEDIEVAL ASPECT OF PRAGMATISM 


HE historical setting of a doctrine is not in itself a criterion of 
its value. It may be interesting, significant, or even danger- 
ous for a doctrine to be in the mouths of certain men, but in itself 
this constitutes no philosophical criterion. Truth, though a jewel 
in a swine’s snout, were none the less valuable, even though it suf- 
fered eclipse or had to be rediscovered. Problems so far unsolved 
are wont to assume, as the ages pass, a framework conforming to 
their environment. And the fact lends much to the interest of 
thinking. Surprise always awaits the investigator because funda- 
mental issues, like Old Man Proteus, are constantly reappearing in 
new shapes; despite our best efforts we never so much as perfectly 
formulate certain problems. Philosophy therefore in general pro- 
fesses, and ever ought to profess, a perfect charity for her children, 
even for prodigal sons. Probably not a few, however, of those 
among us who have concerned themselves chiefly with modern 
movements of thought will be surprised, perhaps chagrined, to find 
that Pragmatism is a descendant of a medieval Church doctrine and 
that its antecedents consorted with those thinkers who tried to make 
gold from sulphur and believed in the seven days of creation. 

One can not too strongly insist, however, that this has nothing 
to do with the truth of the doctrine, unless, indeed, truth be finally 
defined as an association of ideas having emotional satisfaction. We 
might not agree with the Solipsism or the monetary Instrumentalism 
of Protagoras, yet that would be no reason to repudiate whatever 
else he stood for. Even a Pragmatism that had associated with 
Seven Deadly Sins might, for aught we know, establish itself as a 
valid method of philosophizing. We establish the character of men 
in part by the company they keep, but ideas are beyond all such 
considerations. They are in a certain sense of the word beyond 
good and evil, a fact which, as we shall later see, has important 
bearing upon pragmatic methods. Gorgias, though he was a quib- 
bling Sophist, Superman, and philosophical Nihilist, nevertheless 
made a contribution to our positive knowledge. At very least he 
showed the limitations of imagination in dealing with nothingness 
as contrasted with something, also the meaning of communication 
as significant and representative, and what is implied by contradic- 
tion—all of them aspects of the thinking process which still possess 
a peculiar interest in the discussion of Pragmatism. So also one 
must recognize as a mark of philosophic temper the open-mindedness 
which grants that saints in tortured bodies may yet have moments 
of extraordinary penetration. 
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Nowhere in the history of philosophy does the difficulty of 
formulating precise issues show itself more markedly than in deal- 
ing with the chameleon-like aspects of Pragmatism. Not only do 
the ‘‘varieties’’ seem to contradict one the other; according to one 
leading exponent the very Law of Contradiction demands its own 
“‘abrogation.’’* Our purpose in this paper, however, is to consider 
certain specific principles which may be regarded as central, though 
without reference to any known ‘‘System’’ of Pragmatism, and to 
trace them so far as possible to their axiomatic basis. In general 
the term Humanism, though it suggests a somewhat misleading 
relationship to the highly ‘‘intellectual’’ Renaissance, fairly char- 
acterizes the leading doctrines of Schiller and James in so far as 
man is regarded as the central interest in terms of which all things 
in heaven and earth are to be interpreted. Humanism in that sense 
often assumes the guise of a geocentric, or even anthropocentric, 
teleology which has much in common with medieval theology. The 
term Pragmatism preferred by James as implying the practical, 
biological, ethical or sociological function of al! truth, in effect also 
continues the earlier tradition that the drama of creation plays 
about the moral character, mental attitudes, or physical well-being 
of humans. 

‘‘The whole function of philosophy ought to be to find out what 
definite difference it will make to you and me, at definite instants 
of our life, if this world-formula or that world-formula be the true 
one,’’ wrote James (Pragmatism, p. 50). The definite difference 
is throughout ‘‘practical,’’ ‘‘moral,’’ ‘‘active,’’ as opposed to mere 
interpretation which makes no appreciable difference. Such ‘‘In- 
tellectualism,’’ or barren Conceptualism, because it does not bring 
about any ‘‘change’’ in human affairs, is subjected to the anathema 
of the higher authority which asks: What service and practical 
assistance to men? Cui bono? In the Varieties James illustrates 
the general principle by rejecting as ‘‘absolutely worthless inven- 
tions of the scholarly mind’’ those conceptions of God which do 
not affect men’s conduct. A human being can not perform any 
specific act the better to adapt himself to divine ‘‘simplicity,’’ but 
he can adjust his conduct to attributes inspiring fear and hope. 
Hence the latter are truly existent in the character of the Deity. 
He is omniscient because seeing us in the dark involves a difference 
to us at definite moments of our lives; and good, because our saintly 
life requires such an idea for its more successful fruition (pp. 
444-6). 

This, as need hardly be pointed out, was a general principle 

1F. C. S. Schiller, Formal Logic, pp. 111 ff., 330. 
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very characteristic of medieval thought, the Church, or Kingdom 
of God, taking the place of James’s less definite ethical or practical 
well-being. All else was instrumental to this end, intellectual inter- 
ests being measured in terms of the hindrance or furtherance which 
they afforded this exalted purpose. An intensely practical use was 
found for all accredited learning, and the standing of given doc- 
trines was a function of that usefulness. Theory for theory’s sake 
was, indeed, tolerated so long as it did not interfere with the estab- 
lished good of men, that is, so long as it made no practical differ- 
ence. The Alchemists indulged in any theory of transmutation they 
found most acceptable so long as they steered clear of transubstan- 
tiation. Euclid and Democritus were expounded, and mechanistic 
accounts of nature attempted in which the practical aspect lay in 
avoiding any reference to man’s position in time and space or to 
the movement of atoms in the direction of his salvation. But when, 
even as late as Giordano Bruno, doctrines dangerous to the social 
fabric were fearlessly worked out, the practical interests did, on the 
contrary, take precedence over theory to the personal discomfiture 
of thinkers. In general, however, the assumption that theory is 
harmless not only permitted the survival of ancient science even in 
monasteries; the high purposes of the Kingdom joined hands with 
‘*logic-chopping’’ and developed a refined technique of verbal in- 
ference, wholly innocuous and serving a useful end as willing 
‘‘handmaiden.’’ In this connection one may also speak of a medi- 
eval Pluralism, one which was subjective rather than objective, one 
which recognized independent compartments of mental life, a char- 
ity which embraced even contradictory doctrines if they were instru- 
mental to the attainment of political, social, biological good as 
represented in the Kingdom of God. 

A point of view very similar to this is presented in James’s 
account of the pragmatic ‘‘corridor’’ (Prag. p. 54) where we also 
have many compartments, representing the traditionally vital issues 
of philosophy, to which the corridor gives access without invidious 
distinctions. In one chamber you may find a man writing an athe- 
istic volume, in another some one on his knees praying... , in a 
third some person excogitates a system of idealistic metaphysics, 
while another philosopher in the next room shows the impossibility 
of metaphysics. All are left quite undisturbed so long as they 
acknowledge the pragmatic method of testing by fruits, conse- 
quences, cash-values toward established good. And throughout we 
have the implication and direct statement that what men think mat- 
ters little, so long as it does not stand related to that good. Intel- 
lectualism, theory for theory’s sake, thus becomes once more either 
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a negligible ineptitude, or, when it pretends to dissociate itself from 
the pragmatic method, a dangerous heresy, what men ought not to 
believe. The attempt to represent anything in the world as inde- 
pendent of man runs counter to the spirit of Humanism. Rational- 
ists, who try to set up symbolic shadows, attenuated and bloodless, 
conceptual proxies with themselves left out, are, therefore, to be 
fought when harmful, ignored whenever possible, and used when- 
ever they can be advantageously, just as God is best used—in mod- 
eration of thought. (Cf. Varieties of R. E., pp. 506, 7.) 

This teleological quality of all true knowledge is perhaps more 
directly set forth in various essays of F. C. S. Schiller. In the one 
entitled ‘‘ ‘Useless’ Knowledge’’ the conclusion is reached that such 
a title would itself be a contradiction in terms since there can really 
be no such thing. ‘‘True’’ simply means ‘‘useful.’’ And while it 
is not proposed to apply pragmatic tests to the dictum: ‘‘The use- 
Jess is false’? we have it by implication at least, in the form that 
what has not yet established its usefulness is not yet true. Useful- 
ness, again, means human usefulness. It is in the light of a ‘‘teleo- 
logical psychology’”’ that all problems of logic and metaphysics are 
henceforward to be examined [and mostly rejected]. The ‘‘sway 
of human valuations over every region of our experience’”’ is ‘‘as- 
serted’’ and ‘‘metaphysical validity’? made a function of ethics. 
‘“At a blow it [Humanism] awards to the ethical conception of 
Good supreme authority over the logical conception of True and 
the metaphysical conception of Real. The Good becomes a deter- 
minant both of the True and the Real.’’ (Ethical Basis of Meta- 
physics, pp. 8, 9.) 

We do not here propose to discuss the possibility of a coordina- 
tion of such a general principle with others promulgated by the 
same writers. James, recognizing the extraordinary variety and 
even disparity of human ‘‘goods,’’ set up as a corollary to the 
main axiom the proposition that truth is no less various and some- 
times disparate, as in the case of the Ptolemaic astronomy. Human 
purposes and ends bring about many interpretations of constella- 
tions as of atoms, and there are many types of men, some tough- 
minded, active and adventurous, and others in their last sick ex- 
tremity. What each severally needs is the noetic touchstone, though 
a certain standard of product is demanded from the ‘‘ philosophic 
workshop.’’ Truth must be neither too ‘‘saccharine’’ nor ‘‘idyllic’’ 
and have occasional flavor of the ‘‘epic.’’ Questions concerning the 
typical homo whose good might serve as a basis for reference when 
pragmatists disagree, like the ethical question of a good more inclu- 
sive than that of humans, or that of the representative quality of 
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contradictory ‘‘truths’’ (Ptolemaic vs. Copernican astronomy) are 
here subordinated despite their importance in dealing with a theory 
which presumably maintains its identity. It is the logical implica- 
tions of a doctrine which asserts the ethical good of man (whether 
individually or collectively) to be the criterion (howsoever deter- 
minded) of whether things exist or do not exist (Reality), and what 
their several relationships are as we apprehend them (Truth), which 
shall now concern us. 

As clearly and as validly as a theorem in geometry is traceable 
to its axiomatic presuppositions, so a theory of human good as in- 
dex of all true insight involves certain assumptions. These being 
more ultimate than the proposition itself may be expected to help 
in the elucidation of its complex factors. Stated in the briefest 
and most general form as the present writer understands the doc- 
trine, it asserts affirmatively, that all things are so coordinated with 
the valuable interests of men that correct knowledge of any exist- 
ence or event contributes to those interests; and negatively, that a 
representation of things which does not so contribute is contrary 
to fact. To know genuinely is to find that knowledge good. Now 
in common with other theories of knowledge this one assumes: (@) 
Existences, real things, and relationships among them; (b) Definite 
relationships between mental states and what they cognize; (c) 
Causal relationships of the simplest kind involving the regular 
sequence or accompaniment of one event, character, or existence 
upon another; (d) Definite qualitative characters in our mental life 
by virtue of which we are able to infer concerning the character of 
objects as known. These may be regarded as axiomatic in any posi- 
tive theory of knowledge.? In addition we have in the postulate 
under discussion: (a) The specific quality of our mental life by 
which we infer that existences or relationships obtain in a sense 
other than mental, is value other than that of conceptual consistency 
(which is transcended by usefulness, beneficial consequences as 
above discussed). (b) The cognitive act which fails to have the 
quality of furthering those interests is limited to something purely 
mental, 7. e., provides no basis of true knowledge. 

A causation is thus assumed for all true knowledge in the defi- 
nite sense that it invariably results in bringing about positive and 
specific consequences, a real change, a difference. Cognition is held 
to be instrumental to purposes over and beyond that of intellectual 
conception. Its position in the chain of causation is shown not only 
by results accruing from true comprehension; as every cause is in 


2 For their Pragmatic affirmation in James’s The Meaning of Truth, Preface, 
xii, xiii. 
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turn an effect so the antecedent (knowledge) is itself a consequent 
of the ‘‘real world.’’ Something other than mental states are 
assumed throughout to be in functional relationship with the mind 
in its act of knowledge. Correct information is never made from 
the ‘‘whole cloth,’’ it is an outcome of ‘‘facts,’’ and ‘‘corresponds”’ 
with them. Thus we have a chain which binds the ‘‘fruits’’ with 
their antecedent, knowledge, in the same way that knowledge is 
dependent upon its antecedent, reality. Good is the outcome of 
truth which in turn is the exponent of the real. This interdepend- 
ence which we have called causation does not, of course, imply inter- 
action. Whether mental states are as such to be regarded as prod- 
ucts of some ‘‘other,’’ say matter, is a question which need not here 
coneern us. For our problem involves the relationship of antece- 
dent to consequent (or of two coexistents) in the sense that a given 
quality in one presents an invariable dependence upon a quality 
in the other. A change in the ‘‘real’’ world involves a change in 
knowledge of it, and knowledge in turn produces its benevolent fruit. 

That the series can not be broken without surrendering this 
portion of the pragmatic method will, perhaps, be clearer by exami- 
nation of alternative series. Let us assume in the first place that 
the break comes between knowledge and its fruits, in which event 
we have the series: 


Reality — True Knowledge — Bad Results 


This is the obvious contradictory of the principle under discussion. 
In case we divorce the first and second terms we have: 


Reality — False Knowledge — Good Results 


which not only again contradicts but involves the doctrine in an 
ambiguous position with reference to an assumed real world. So- 
lipsism is quite generally repudiated by the supporters of Pragma- 
tism. There is always the ‘‘something else which it means’’ (Pro- 
fessor Dewey), the ‘‘Facts,’’ ‘‘Nature,’’ ‘‘Reality’’ of which knowl- 
edge is a ‘‘Report’’ (James); and this report is a ‘‘common’’ or 
‘‘social’’ one, which implies that correct cognition is not an arbi- 
trary or hallucinative act but one obeying a definite order and bound 
up with the character of that ‘‘Other.’’ Every positive theory, 
indeed, assumes as noetic axiom a definite order of antecedent and 
consequent here. The status of a ‘‘false knowledge of the real 
world’’ is that of a straight line not the shortest distance between 
two points,—neither knowledge nor having anything to do with the 
real world in the sense of those words commonly understood. 
Thus the teleological character of knowledge (if it is to be so 
characterized) is not a phenomenon to be isolated from the charac- 
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ter of reality; it must be functionally an expression of that reality 
not only in the sense in which mental states are themselves (whether 
phenomenal or something more than that) in the plexus of ‘‘being,’’ 
but as a direct result consequent upon that character. By the good 
quality of true knowledge we therefore infer a certain attribute of 
the thing truly known; more fundamentally still it may be said 
that a certain activity of reality (including mental states) alone 
makes possible the experience of good or the discovery of purpose 
anywhere. But for simplicity’s sake we shall not urge the latter 
point, being content to rest our case upon the proposition that true 
knowledge of a thing is our guarantee of the thing’s character. And 
if, therefore, a certain product (C) is the result of true knowledge 
(B) which in turn is an expression of some ‘‘Other’’ (A) invari- 
able in its relationship to B, then C is an expression of A. In other 
words, if true knowledge is teleological the reason for it is to be 
sought in reality itself. James himself stated our premises as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Truth lies in rebus, and is at every moment our own line 
of most propitious reaction.’’ (Meaning of Truth, p. 74.) We add 
the conclusion: In rebus is to be found the basis for our line of 
most propitious reaction. The ‘‘fundamentum’’ or ‘‘matrix em- 
bracing idea and reality’’ (ibid., p. 163) is a world in which tele- 
ology obtains. 

Now James repudiates toto calo every form of teleological 
hypothesis in rebus. He not only finds the Socratic conception of 
rains falling and fruits ripening for the good of man impossible; 
he definitely asserts the impossibility of accepting at present any 
hypothesis of design, any recognizable order in the course of things. 
(Varieties of R. E., pp. 438, 492, ff.) Any radical Pluralism would 
also seem to make the assumption equally impossible, as also his 
negative attitude toward Optimism. But again we are not dealing 
with a ‘‘System,’’ though the point might well be raised concerning 
‘*Meliorism’’ whether a gradual progress toward the ‘‘ better world,’’ 
even though mediated through our efforts, would not imply the 
**fundamentum’’ of some effective teleology. Nor would it be im- 
pertinent to ask (since Pluralism is no friend of Nescience) if some 
sort of hegemony be not assumed somewhere over the ‘‘big, bloom- 
ing, buzzing confusion?’’ Very probably the presumption of tele- 
ology was one taken as applicable to particular, isolated portions 
of reality, there being no intelligible end ‘‘toward which the whole 
creation moves.’’ It is only by some such interpretation, at any 
rate, that we can understand the assumption of teleology for men- 
tal states of the truly knowing kind. As birds or insects by long 
successive adaptations attained the’ capacity of flying, so the intel- 
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lectual penetration of men in process of natural selection gradually 
shuffled off the useless and abstract forms, but neither one nor the 
other process was at any time related to some scheme of the cosmic 
whole. Thus one might avoid entangling alliances with Monism. 

To the present writer such an isolation in the instance of our 
knowing process does not, however, seem possible. Knowledge is 
always potential omniscience, that is to say, there is no known limit 
to the range of its content. The noetic act embraces the farthest 
star which we perceive. Truth when genuine has, by hypothesis, 
James's ‘‘fundamentum’’ with every reality thus known. If, there- 
fore, that knowledge be assumed to have a teleological purpose it must 
be that any reality (however pluralistically conceived otherwise) 
provides the basis for this interpretation. And unless some valid 
distinction is to be made between true-knowledge-of and actual- 
character-of reality the assumption of a teleology in the one involves 
the same for the other. Every positive theory of knowledge is, of 
course, involved in the predicament of getting from one to the 
other. There is always the possibility that our every cognitive act 
is a dream, that the order of mind is in no way coordinate with the 
‘‘other’’ which it knows; and Pluralism, radically understood, 
would seem to require this divorcee. But that is not our present 
concern. Spinoza’s ‘‘Ordo et connexio idearum idem est ac ordo et 
connexio rerum’’ if rerum be conceived as that ‘‘other,’’ the thing 
known, remains the axiomatic basis for positive theories. For to 
assert the contrary is to forego all save the dream process. (Cf. 
Meaning of Truth, pp. 8-24.) James, however, postulates ‘‘corre- 
spondence,’’ ‘‘agreement,’’ of ideas with reality and specifies the 
definite ‘‘leading’’ of ideas. The specific character of the relation- 
ship could hardly be more positively stated than as follows: ‘‘The 
concrete pointing and leading are conceived by the pragmatist to 
be the work of other portions of the same universe to which the 
reality and the mind belong.’’ (Meaning of Truth, p. 191, Italics 
added.) If the ‘‘pointing’’ and ‘‘leading,’’ then, be supposed to 
appertain to all truly known things (and pragmatists do not limit 
the method to specified portions of the universe of discourse), we 
must assume that the function is an expression of the same universe 
to which reality and the mind belong. The question of ‘‘degrees 
of truth’’ in such a relationship would seem to involve degrees of 
teleology, a conception easily applicable to some ‘‘terminus ad 
quem’’ (human good) but not to the universe a quo. But this again 
is a problem of Pragmatism’s cohesion as a ‘‘system’’—which we 
have here denied ourselves. 

Our general conclusion from analysis of pragmatic teleology, 
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however variously it manifest itself as psychological, ethical, socio- 
logical, biological, and whether it be man-centered or of wider in- 
clusiveness (e. g., life as a whole), is that it involves a teleological 
point of view for all truly known reality. In the expositions of 
Schiller the human ‘‘good’’ which alone is criterion of the ‘‘true’”’ 
and the ‘‘real’’ frankly postulates a man-centered teleology. Less 
explicitly the doctrines of James and Dewey presuppose a know- 
able reality which contributes to definable purposes and ends. What 
the latter might be was in no need of our investigation, nor is the 
process as such necessarily instrumental in only one sense of the 
word. Granted that any ends are attained by a process implicating 
all reality, the conclusion is mathematically certain that all reality is 
teleological. And this would seem to hold true even when the prag- 
matic method deals with ‘‘particular situations,’’ ‘‘pluralities of 
things,’’ particular experiences rather than metaphysical ‘‘wholes,”’ 
because that method does not differentiate particulars being ap- 
plicable to any given piece of experience, any event, change or thing. 

This assumption is one deeply rooted in the ethical conscious- 
ness of mankind and as a noetie principle finds place in the philoso- 
phies of thinkers not only medieval and ancient, but among other 
than pragmatists in modern day. Whether some form of universal 
teleology is or is not involved in the assumption of a positive epis- 
temology we shall discuss in another paper with special reference to 
the method of Dewey. 


JOHN WARBEKE. 
Mt. HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 





MR. MARSHALL ON OUTER-WORLD OBJECTS 


OTHERING as I am in these days to find reason for believ- 
ing that there are things existing independently of ourselves 
—a belief that in common with most people I already have without 
reason, at least conscious reason—I have read with interest Mr. 
Henry Rutgers Marshall’s article, Of Outer-World Objects, in this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XVI., No. 2 (Jan. 16th). The gist of his reasoning 
seems to be that in the experience of movement resisted or ob- 
structed, we come on the fact of ‘‘otherness;’’ that in sensations like 
those of sight, combined with the more elementary experience of 
resistance, we get a consciousness of ‘‘out-thereness;’’ and that in 
looking for the ground of the ‘‘out-thereness’’ experience, we reach 
the conception of ‘‘outer-world objects.’’ This last conception is 
called an assumption, a pure hypothesis, but none the less one veri- 
fied by countless experiments, ‘‘perhaps the most thoroughly val- 
idated of all the assumptions made by the conscious man.”’ 
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Now I find it easy to agree that in resistance or obstruction we 
have the clearest, most convincing, if not the only, evidence of some- 
thing existing other than ourselves—at least than our will, perhaps 
the most central thing in ourselves. We freely move, intend and 
will to move, and then something opposes itself to us; the sense of 
something foreign becomes thereby unescapable to us—it is impos- 
sible, at least next to impossible, to think that the opposition is 
created or begotten by us. 

The next step is not quite so unambiguous. Sight, joined with 
the experience of obstructed movement, is said to give us the notion 
of ‘‘out-thereness.’’ But just what is meant by ‘‘out-thereness’’? 
It is plainly possible that we should see our bodily movements before 
they are obstructed, or indeed our body while at rest, 2. e., before 
or irrespective of movement. Is this not ‘‘out-thereness’’? Does 
the phrase, as Mr. Marshall uses it, mean outside the body? It is, 
of course, something to learn the genesis of the idea of a world 
outside the body; but as such a world includes to each of us the 
bodies of other people (I now take this for granted, though argu- 
mentation might be necessary to prove it), and as these other people 
may be supposably thinking and raising the same questions as my- 
self, a generalized statement of a world outside the body would 
reduce it to the non-human world, and the meaning of that interest- 
ing part of physical existence composed by the complex of human 
bodies would be left out of account. If, however, Mr. Marshall by 
‘‘out-thereness’’ does not mean outside the body, what does he mean? 

The third step in Mr. Marshall’s reasoning, I can scarcely get 
a clear idea of. It is that in which we are supposed to pass from 
the conception of ‘‘out-thereness’’ to that of ‘‘outer-world objects.”’ 
These latter are spoken of as the ‘‘somewhat that is the ground”’ 
of the ‘‘out-thereness’’ experience; they are ‘‘entities,’’ really ex- 
isting. That they are not, strictly speaking, a part of experience 
seems to be suggested in the statement that their existence is ‘‘ purely 
hypothetical,’’ that the belief in them is based upon ‘‘an assumption 
pure and simple.’’ My difficulty, first, is in understanding what 
these objects are (7.e., what Mr. Marshall supposes them to be). 
They are the ground of our experiences, but the ground of an ex- 
perience would not seem to be necessarily the same as the experience 
. itself—the ground of a pain, for instance, is not necessarily itself 
pain, or the ground of heat itself hot—and yet Mr. Marshall gives 
us examples of ‘‘objects-in-the-outer-world’’ bath-wrapper, bath-tub, 
towel, water-in-the-tub, which are surely immediate, unquestionable, 
unhypothetical, sensible experiences, if anything is. Are then the 
entities which really exist, and are the ground of our ‘‘otherness’’ 
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and ‘‘out-thereness’’ experiences, simple duplicates in color, form, 
texture, etc., of our experiences, a repetition thus rather than a 
ground? Mr. Marshall thinks that water is an ‘‘object-in-the-outer- 
world,’’ while ‘‘hot,’’ when experienced in connection with water, is 
not—that it is without the characteristic which we call ‘‘out-there- 
ness,’’ and instead belongs to, is part of, consciousness which he 
contrasts with objects in the outer world; that, indeed, on the basis 
of experiences like those of heat we come to distinguish between 
the outer-world and consciousness. But I think the fact is that we 
all naturally and instinctively put heat in the (hot) object as much 
as we do any other quality, its color, for instance, or its sound (in 
the case of falling water), or its taste, or its weight; it is only as we 
analyze and reflect, become ‘‘sophisticated’’ (to use Mr. Marshall’s 
phrase), that we put the heat in ourselves and say that it is not in 
the object. But if the heat turns out to be in us, what on reflection 
happens to the sound or the taste or the color or the weight of an 
object? Are these not also sensations, feelings, a part of what we 
vaguely call consciousness, as distinct from things that might con- 
ceivably exist apart from consciousness—are they not, if we continue 
to use these spatial terms, ‘‘within’’ us rather than ‘‘out-there’’? 
But if so, what, or rather how much, is practically left of these 
‘*objects-in-the-outer-world,’’ of which Mr. Marshall speaks—I mean 
only what is it that is in his mind when he speaks of them? He 
continues, ‘‘Further analysis indicates that this ‘out-thereness’ 
quality within experience, in itself, belongs to the grouping which 
we call consciousness. It certainly does not belong to that grouping 
which we call the outer world.’’ This, after what has been said 
before, mystifies me completely, I confess —though the fault may 
possibly be my own. 

The second difficulty connected with Mr. Marshall’s concluding 
step is that while the belief in ‘‘outer-world objects’’ is spoken of as 
based on an ‘‘assumption pure and simple,’’ the existence of such 
objects being ‘‘purely hypothetical,’’ he also speaks of the assump- 
tion as ‘‘verified’’ by ‘‘countless experiments,’’ ‘‘perhaps the most 
thoroughly validated of all the assumptions made by the conscious 
man.’’ I had always supposed that when an hypothesis is verified, 
verified time and again, it ceases to be an hypothesis and becomes 
practically indistinguishable from what we call matter of fact— 
becomes, in short, scientific knowledge. But this is, perhaps, a 
question of words. 


WituiaAm M. Sauter. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The New Rationalism: The Development of a Constructive Realism 
upon the Basis of Modern Logic and Science and through the 
Criticism of Opposed Philosophical Systems. HE. G. SPAULDING. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1918. Pp. xviii + 532. 


Professor Spaulding has given us in the preface and brief intro- 
duction to The New Rationalism so admirable a review of the con- 
tents and essential doctrines of his book, that I find it difficult not to 
quote them in full and then to ask the editor of the JouRNAL to accept 
the quotation as my review of the book. However, I shall avoid this 
breach of custom by not looking at the book again until I have written 
cut what I find to be the fundamental! standpoints taken by the 
author. I should add that I have had, since studying the book, the 
help given by two hours of conversation with the author regarding 
these standpoints, and that I feel it my chief duty as a reviewer of the 
book to prevent certain possible misunderstandings of the author’s 
position. 

In studying doctrines that are dressed so completely, as are those 
of this book, in the garb of logic and rationalism the reader is liable 
to be reminded of Deseartes and Spinoza when he should be reminded 
rather of Plato. I might put it, Spaulding’s position is to that of 
modern thought as Plato’s realism is to the thought of Greece in the 
fourth century before Christ. Yet Spaulding is and is not a Platonic 
realist. He is not altogether a Platonist, for the simple reason that he 
is a modern and Plato of course was not. That is to say, at the 
bottom Spaulding is an experimentalist. He and even the pragmatist 
can find a common platform, or at least a few planks, on which to 
stand and grasp hands. He admits that man is indeed engaged in a 
trial and error process. He claims no infallibility for man’s intellect, 
though he does believe that we discover facts through the intellect. 
Man’s world is subjective, subjective in the sense that it is a selected 
world, a world, if you will, selected by the nature of man. Over 
against this Spaulding is not the less a Platonic realist; for there is 
a world of eternal verities, a world not made by man but little by 
little discovered by man. In short, the trial and error process called 
the history of science and of thought is not a process of manufacture 
or creation but one of discovery. 

Perhaps nothing brings out so emphatically and explicitly this 
realism as does Spaulding’s doctrine of values, or ideals. Many a 
realist would admit the eternal verity and non-anthropomorphic char- 
acter of mathematics, but would not admit that esthetics, ethics, and 
religion are logically quite prior to or independent of human nature. 
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Man’s conscience and esthetic taste are no doubt a human selection 
and in that sense man’s art and morals are human; but the good and 
the beautiful are such not one whit the less independently of man than 
is the true. In short, as man’s nature is not one of the fundamental 
postulates of geometry, so also is man’s nature in no way a funda- 
mental postulate of ethics, religion, and esthetics. The good, the true, 
and the beautiful form a Platonic world of eternal being not added to 
or substracted from respectively by man’s appearance or disappear- 
ance in the drama of world-history. Therefore they can be and 
should be studied quite apart from history and psychology. And as 
a matter of fact they are frequently so studied. 

May I add, the book was written in the years of the war and the 
author clearly felt that one of the most dangerous heresies of modern 
civilization is moral and religious subjectivism. If man is to regard 
himself as the measure of all things or to adopt natural selection as 
the only ultimate criterion, our civilization faces inevitable decadence 
in the near future. The greater our command over nature through 
tools, the greater our capital, or command over human labor, and the 
greater our field of operation, the quicker must come the cataclysm 
when wayward, wilful, and skeptical mankind bring about another 
Noah’s flood. You may think to reach heaven by a moral tower of 
Babel built as you will or as your biological architects advise ; but you 
will not reach heaven in that way. Heaven and God are all about 
you, not to be seen perhaps with your bodily eyes but to be discovered 
with the eyes of the intellect as you have discovered the eternal 
verities of mathematics. Spaulding believes it to be the supreme duty 
of the modern philosopher to combat our subjectivism or humanism, 
as Plato believed it his supreme duty to combat the men he called 
Sophists. Such is Spaulding’s realism. 

The next thing to be done, if we are to understand this book, is 
to recognize the place of logic in the author’s philosophy. Here we 
quite misunderstand ‘him if we infer that he undervalues facts and 
verification through experimental enquiry. Mere logic can not verify 
the conclusions of our arguments; for this ean be done only by 
crucial experiments. Yet logic is to be given a highly important 
place in man’s intellectual enterprise. Logic itself deals with facts 
as truly as does chemistry; and logic is one of the most powerful 
intellectual tools or instruments man has discovered. Whether or not 
we think that logic can be avoided, historically the student has not 
succeeded in avoiding it. Logic is there; and whether we like it or 
not, we have to play the logical game. This game and its rules may 
seem arbitrary; and such is the case in the sense that logic itself 
is ultimately an experimental enquiry or procedure as truly as is 
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any other science. None the less if we play the game, that is, if we 
adopt any given logic, we must abide by the rules of the particular 
game we adopt. 

This last statement introduces us to two of the bases of Spaul- 
ding’s criticism of modern and current philosophical system. First, 
what logic are we to adopt; and secondly, the game once chosen, do 
we Obey the rules? He finds that modern philosophers are playing 
the game of Aristotelian logic; whereas the most advanced or the 
most exact sciences have a new game of logic. The Aristotelian logic 
assumes a world of substantial things and their attributes, of inter- 
acting things causally related, and in general of things related by 
similarity and difference. In short, it is a logic of subject-predicate 
propositions and a logic of classes related by exclusion or inclusion. 
In contrast, the logic of the exact sciences is a logic of relations. It 
is a logic of symmetrical, asymmetrical, transitive, and intransitive 
relations, of types of order, of series, and the like. Its terms are 
variables and these variables are functionally related. 

In deciding between these two logics Spaulding is thoroughly an 
empiricist. As a matter of fact modern science by its logic has suc- 
ceeded in solving problems the Aristotelian logic has not succeeded 
in solving. As a matter of fact modern science finds its relational 
logic not only usable but in agreement with the results of experi- 
mental enquiry. Whereas the Aristotelian logic is found to be inade- 
quate. In the judgment of modern science we do not live in a world 
of things and substances, of attributes of substances, and of causal 
interrelationships. Rather we seem to live in a world whose rela- 
tions can be external to the entities related, a world variously. 
ordered, a world containing series, variables and functional relation- 
ships. Accordingly Spaulding condemns the modern philosopher 
for continuing to play the wrong game. This philosopher is assum- 
ing a world that modern science fails to find, really a world of the 
ignorant and of our pre-scientific ancestors, a world of things and 
their qualities. 

As a consequence the modern philosopher has hopelessly divorced 
himself from the remainder of the modern intellectual class. He is 
trying even to solve problems raised regarding science by tools that 
have been already found inadequate within science. No wonder that 
modern philosophy as a whole has reached an impasse and that the 
solutions offered by the several systems form a series of paradoxes 
and even absurdities. Thus our author examines phenomenalism, 
subjective idealism, positivism, and pragmatism and finds them to be 
causation philosophies; again he examines objective idealism and 
points out that it is a substance philosophy. That is to say, these 
philosophies are trying to solve problems by means of respectively a 
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causation and a substance logic, problems that permit no such solu- 
tion. In contrast, the author maintains that realism is at bottom an 
effort to adopt the new logic of science and that this philosophy shows 
promise of succeeding in solving the persistent problems of the tra- 
ditional schools, in avoiding the old paradoxes, and in bringing back 
philosophy once more into partnership with science. 

But even if we pass by the question: Which logic? the traditional 
philosophies should at least play the game of the old logie by obeying 
its rules. Here the book introduces the criterion of self-criticism 
which the author made use of and defended in articles published a 
decade and more ago. If a system claims to be logically consistent, 
it should stand the test of self-criticism. It should not tacitly as- 
sume as an initial postulate what it denies in its conclusion. For 
example, absolute skepticism should not assume the possibility of 
knowing in order to show that all knowledge is impossible. Phe- 
nomenalism should not assume a knowledge of ‘‘the world of things- 
in-themselves’’ in order to prove that this world transcends our 
possible knowledge. 

The final one hundred and fifty pages of the book are given to a 
critical and constructive formulation of the basic standpoints of real- 
ism. Here too I would emphasize the underlying spirit rather than 
the detailed results. Realism is loyally empirical. It is pluralistic 
because the facts ultimately faced by science force pluralism upon 
us. If I mistake not, Spaulding is deeply impressed by the logical 
independence found among the fundamental terms and postulates of 
the sciences. The world is populated by many terms and relations, 
or entities which simply are there together. It is impossible to de- 
duce them from one another. There is no reason why any one-of 
them should not be absent and the others not remain as they are. 
They are like the dimensions of space. Why are there three dimen- 
sions and not four? The question has no answer except, ‘‘ We find 
but three.’’ 

This same independence within reality and the resulting em- 
piricism forced upon the philosopher are to be seen in the successive 
strata we meet in going from the simple to the complex, from the 
lower to the higher existences. The world might have had only the 
chemical elements, but we find the chemical compounds. It might 
have had only the lifeless, but we find the living. It might have 
had only individual men, but we find societies. They simply are. 
From the lower we can not deduce the higher, though we may find 
correlations ‘and one to one correspondences between the strata. 

Again, this logical independence makes evolution and history a 
real process. It is a process of creative synthesis in which the gen- 
uinely and irreducibly new comes into existence. 
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Finally this logical independence is the true basis for a doctrine 
of freedom. The higher stratum is independent of the lower. It 
has its own realm of law and though not free in the sense of being 
lawless is free in the sense of self-government. Life is governed not 
by the rules of chemistry but by those of life. Mind is governed by 
the laws of mind, the reason by those of the reason. The higher and 
the lower are indeed consistent, but this in no way prevents their 
being independent. Man has a biological and a physical organiza- 
tion; but he is also an ethical and a reasoning being. His ethical 
and rational nature do not conflict with his biological and physical 
characteristics. ‘‘The particular ethical and rational characteristics 
presuppose the particular biological, physical, and chemical char- 
acteristics embodied in any one human individual, but they can not 
be derived from or identified with these latter, though, once dis- 
covered, they can in some way be correlated with them. But from 
this there follows the conclusion—of the gravest importance for the 
world in the present world-conflict of standards—that ethics is not 
a branch of biology, even as biology is not a branch of chemistry and 
physics, and also that conscience, will, and reason, although not 
undetermined and lawless, are nevertheless free.’’ They are not 
free in the sense of belonging to a realm from which causation is 
absent, but are free in the sense that they belong to a realm in which 
‘‘the ideals of right and justice and truth are present as efficiencies,”’ 
capable of leading ‘‘men to act as they ought to act, and to reason 
as the implicative structure of reality dictates, and not as tradition 
and custom and authority would have them reason.’’ 


Water T. MarvIN. 
RutTGers COLLEGE. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. July, 1918. Philosophy 
and Literature (pp. 343-355) : Ernest ALBEE. — Maintains the ten- 
tative conclusion that science enables us to comprehend the world 
from without; literature to appreciate it from within; philosophy to 
prove that the world is one, in spite of the apparent antithesis of 
description and ‘appreciation. The Teaching of Philosophy and the 
Classification of the Sciences in the Thirteenth Century (pp. 356- 
373): Maurice De Wutr.— Develops the three-fold classification 
of human knowledge: the sciences of observation, philosophy with 
its sub-divisions into speculative, practical, and poetic, and theology; 
considers the sociological aspects of this classification. The Absolute 
and the Finite Self (pp. 374-391) : Hiravan Hapar. - Plato’s Par- 
menides teaches that ‘‘all particular beings are both finite and in- 
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finite.’’ The view is here set forth this great truth of Plato is not 
sufficiently recognized by the speculative Idealism of to-day. An 
Approach to Mysticism (pp. 3938-404): C. A. Bennert.— Mysticism 
is usually an object of extreme critical praise or blame. The analy- 
sis here undertaken seeks to diminish the violence of this opposition 
in respect to three cardinal mystical doctrines, the renunciation of 
thought, passivity, and naive optimism. The Present-day Concep- 
tion of Logic (pp. 405-412): Apert E. Avey.—An account of the 
effects of symbolic logic on common logic, rendering three important 
advances, viz., logic as a science of relations instead of a science of 
the laws of thought, the recognition of certain new forms of logical 
operations and a consideration of the inner structure of the term. 
The Mind and its Discipline (pp. 412-427) : CATHERINE E. GILBERT. 
— Maintains that ‘‘the reality of general powers of mind can not be 
denied, and that the transference of knowledge or power, far from 
being a ‘miracle’ or ‘impossible’ is the only assumption upon which 
any education can rest.’’ Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


Dumas, Georges. Troubles Mentaux et Troubles Nerveux de Guerre. 
Paris: Librairie Félix Alean. 1919. Pp. 225. 3 fr. 50 (Majora- 
tion temporaire, 30% du prix marqué). 

Mackenna, Robert W. The Adventure of Life. New York: The Mac- 
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-NOTES AND NEWS 


PAUL CARUS 


Wirs the death of Dr. Paul Carus, which occurred on February 
11, at his home in La Salle, Illinois, a very interesting chapter in the 
annals of American philosophical and general intellectual develop- 
ment was closed. Through his connection with the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, an institution generously endowed by the late Mr. 
K. C. Hegeler, Dr. Carus found a ready means to carry on his propa- 
ganda for liberal, religious and social thought. 

Dr. Carus first studied at the University of Strassburg, and later 
owing to the influence of his father, a high official of the German 
state church, he went to the University of Tiibingen primarily to 
study theology, and in 1876 he obtained there his doctorate in phi- 
losophy. Leaving Germany where he was born in 1852, because of its 
Jack of liberal thought, Dr. Carus went first to England and finally 
arrived in New York. 

When in 1887 Mr. Hegeler established the Open Court as a bi- 
weekly journal, devoted to the reconciliation of science and religion, 
Dr. Carus contributed some articles and upon the request of Mr. 
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Hegeler came to Chicago to assist in the work of the journal, of 
which he soon became managing editor. Through the work of Dr. 
Carus the Open Court became a weekly organ for intellectual work of 
all sorts. The pages of the journal were replete with discussions of 
scientific and philosophical subjects, among which were many im- 
portant German papers which Dr. Carus himself translated. In 
1890 the large programme of the Open Court was divided and the 
more technical articles were printed in the Monist which was then es- 
tablished as a quarterly journal. The Open Court continued as a 
popular weekly, devoted to the religion of science, and has since be- 
come a monthly. 

From the beginning of its career the Monist has contained in 
its pages articles of the highest scientific importance, many of which 
have been reprinted in permanent book form. The reprinting of 
valuable articles led to the development of a book publishing enter- 
prise which has proved to be of high intellectual value. Representa- 
tive of its work is the Religion of Science Library, a splendid col- 
lection of religious and scientific books, which includes in its latter 
numbers reprints of philosophical classics so reasonable in cost as 
to permit of a large circulation. This library has also made easily 
available, philosophical works previously difficult to obtain. 

The wide cultural interests served by the Open Court Publish- 
ing Company testify to the broad scholarly pursuits of Dr. Carus, 
whose own writings cover a varied range of topics, prominent 
among which are Oriental philosophy and religion. As an endowed 
institution the Open Court Publishing Company could undertake 
the publication of works of permanent scientific worth withdut re- 
gard to the question of financial returns. The monistic ideals of 
the institution formulated by Dr. Carus, as an attempt to system- 
atize the results of the various sciences in a unitary world-con- 
ception, influenced him to publish many important scientific trea- 
tises such as mathematical works of Hilbert, Boole and Dedekind, 
psychological monographs of Ribot and Binet, and physical works 
of Mach. 

Under the management of Dr. Carus the Open Court Publishing 
Company has become a unique cultural institution. While it has 
never given up its function of attempting to save religion from 
dogma, it has expanded its interests to include the propogation of 
the best results of human learning. Dr. Carus’ ideal of the system- 
atic cultivation of philosophical thought, based upon positive 
facts, places this distinctly American enterprise in sharp contrast 
with the accepted tradition of American indifference to intellectual 
pursuits. 


J. R. Kantor. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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